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MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of from 300-400 words are solicited. 
Articles of more than 600 words cannot be ac- 
cepted. Such articles may include any subject, 
except cruel sports or captivity, dealing with ani- 
mals, especially those with humane import. Human 
interest and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts dealing 
with oddities of animal life and natural history. 
All items should be accompanied by good illustra- 
tions whenever possible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depicting 
. either domestic or wild animals in their natural 
surroundings. Pictures that tell a story are most 
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VERSE about animals should be short. We sug- 
gest from four to sixteen lines. 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly typewritten, 
double spaced and each article on a separate 
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No manuscript will be returned unless accom- 
panied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one-half 
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Need of the Hour 


OTHING but what is essentially Humane Education can save 
the world from the horrors of another cataclysm worse even 
than that through which it has just passed. 


For Humane Education is nothing less than the teaching in the 
schools and colleges of the nations of the principles of justice, good- 
will and humanity toward all life, human and sub-human alike. A 
generation trained in these principles will solve its international 
difficulties as neighbors and not as enemies. 


We are confident that more and more societies organized for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals will turn to the work of Humane Ed- 
ucation in the schools of their states as their widest and most im- 
portant field of service. Train the heart of the child aright, and the 
cruelty from which animals suffer will end far more quickly than by 
punishing the ignorant and cruel man. 


It is primarily the child in whom Humane Education is directly 
interested. The cultivation of the spirit of kindness to animals is but 
the starting point toward that larger humanity which includes one’s 
fellows of every race and clime. Let it be said again and again that 
whatever societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals have done 
for the creatures below us, they have done infinitely more for men, 
women and children in the reaction upon their characters, trans- 
forming and ennobling their relations to each other. 


Fundamentally, Humane Education stands for the ideals in char- 
acter and life which are the goal of Christianity. At their best, the 
Church and the Sunday School can meet face to face but a part of 
the youth of any land. In the schools of the nation, however, the vast 
majority can be reached through Humane Education, which raises 
no question of sect or creed, but furnishes a common standing 
ground for such moral teaching as all good citizens hold vital to a 
people’s welfare. 
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True to their heritage, Dalmatians to this day are inveterate mascots of fire companies 
and accompany the engines on their missions. 


ROBABLY very few lovers of man’s 
best friend know how these animals 
obtained their names. 

For instance, the bulldog was so called 
because in his earliest days he was used 
in the driving of cattle, and was trained 
to meet the onrush of a bull by grabbing 
the sensitive part, the nose. Here he would 
hang with his deathlike clutch until Mr. 
Bull was glad to go peacefully with the 
herd. 

Many think the spaniel just happened 
by that name, when in reality it is because 
of the fact that the first known of this 
breed was brought from Spain to England. 
For many years they were known as 
“Spanish dogs,” then it was shortened to 
“Spanishers,” and finally became spaniel, 
as it is today. 

The German dachshund, now becoming 
increasingly popular, meant originally 
badger hound, “hund” being the German 
name for dog, and those dogs were used 
for the hunting of badgers. 

The fox terrier was so named as in by- 
gone times he was a far larger, heavier 
animal than the average fox terrier of 
today, and was used by sportsmen to draw 
the fox, his sharp-pointed nose and sharp 
claws being splendidly adapted for bur- 


rowing into the fox’s quarters, and his 
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strong, quick legs equally fine for running 
down, while for scent, this dog rivals the 
bloodhound. 


In long past days, big estates kept vari- 
ous sorts of hounds for their different 
purposes, as did the owners of large plan- 
tations in the South. “Coon” hounds, 
greyhounds, bloodhounds, deerhounds, 
and others — each breed was kept up to 
its top notch for its specific use. 

The Dalmatian (coach dog) is a sur- 
vival of “ye olden tyme,” when “we did 
a-traveling go, and needs must have trust- 
worthy dogs to guard our coach, the while 
the driver, footmen, and men in general 
refreshed themselves within the tavern.” 
So deeply inbred is their instinct to guard 
that even today a coach dog will lie down 
and guard even a doll buggy, a self-ap- 
pointed task that he does most thoroughly. 

And let us not forget the “lion” dog, 
a dog of true courage and dignity, the 
Pekingese, canonized as the royal dog 
many centuries ago in the Palace of 
Peking. As the Chinese will tell you, 
here is no dog of common wolf heritage 
or odd blending of canine breeds. He, 
they believe, is the offspring of the lion 
and the squirrel and these Orientals have 
an amusing legend about these two ani- 
mals falling in love and blessed by the 
Chinese gods. 


Here and There 


Two Golden Days 


are Two Golden Days in the 

week which and about which I never 
worry — two carefree days kept sacredly 
free from worry and apprehension. 


One of these days is Yesterday. Yester- 
day, with its cares and frets; and all its 
pains and aches; all its faults, its mistakes 
and blunders, has passed forever beyond 
my recall. I cannot undo an act that I 
wrought, I cannot unsay a word that I 
said. I have nothing to do with Yesterday. 
It was mine — it is God’s! 

And the other day that I do not worry 
about is Tomorrow. Tomorrow with all 
its possible adversities, its burdens, its 
perils, its failures and mistakes, is as far 
beyond my mastery as its dead sister, 
Yesterday. It is a day of God's. Its sun 
will rise in roseate splendor, or behind 
a mask of weeping clouds — but it will 
rise. 

There is left for myself, then, but One 
Day in the week — Today! Any man 
can fight the battles of Today. Any 
woman can carry the burdens of just 
One Day. Any man can resist the tempta- 
tions of Today. 

It isn’t the experience of Today that 
drives men mad. It is the remorse for 
something that happened Yesterday, and 
dread of what Tomorrow may disclose. 


These are God’s Days. Leave them 
with Him. 


—R. F. Burdette 


Private Knterprise 


The power to choose the work | do. 
To grow and have the larger view, 
To know and feel that | am free, 
To stand erect, not bow the knee, 
To be no chattel of the State, 

To be the master of my fate, 

To dare, to risk, to lose, to win, 

To make by own career begin, 

To serve the world in my own way, 
To gain in wisdom, day by day, 
With hope and zest to climb, to rise, 
| call that “Private Enterprise.” 


—Trumbull Cheer 
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Furs 


By Tom Farley 


OW that we are well into the shiver- 
ing season, it’s a good idea to take a 
few general precautions to protect canine 
ealth. This doesn’t mean that you have 
to rush out and buy Fido a mink jacket 
to protect him from winter winds. As a 
matter of fact, fur coats for dogs were 
recently shown at a canine fashion show 
in New York, but judging from the ex- 
pressions on the faces of the “models,” 
the dogs themselves weren’t very enthusi- 
astic. An English bulldog, sporting a lynx 
jacket, looked distinctly embarrassed. 

However, we humans have pretty com- 
pletely crossed up nature by moving dogs 
native to southern climates to the North 
and by keeping breeds native to the North 
in warm houses. 

Some long haired dogs can actually 
sleep in the snow provided they are never 
brought into the house. However keeping 
them in during part of the day interferes 
with the growth of a protective coat. The 
Husky, for instance, can live comfortably 
in the Arctic and sleep burrowed in snow. 
An interesting article in a recent issue of 
the Reader's Digest explains that the 
Husky's coat is a dense growth of coarse 
hair four to six inches long, with an un- 
dercoat of oily wool. This double cover- 
ing enables the breed to endure 50-degree- 


“King,” Royal Thief Catcher... 


BLOODHOUND named “King,” 
who works for the police depart- 
ment in Sheffield Lake, Ohio, makes cer- 
tain as often as he can that he lives up 
to his royal name. Police officers called 
on him last summer to help them crack 
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Boston Sunday Post Snapshot Contest 


Photo by Lillian Marshall 


Here are two dog pals who seem to be standing the rigors of a Maine winter without 
benefit of extra protection. 


below cold. But if kept in a warm house 
a part of the time, his coat would never 
reach such proportions. 

Short haired dogs, of course, cannot 
healthily stay out for long periods in ex- 
cessively cold weather. So iong as they 
are active, they will enjoy it and suffer 
no ill effects. But if a dog lies in a warm 
room all day and you take him out on a 
leash so that he can’t run, be sure to keep 
him moving at a brisk clip. 

An outdoor dog house is satisfactory 
for Fido if it is small 2nough so that his 
own body heat can keep the interior at a 
reasonably comfortable temperature — 
and if it is dry and protected with a door 
flap to keep out draughts. 

It’s not necessary to alter your dog’s 
winter menu, provided you are already 


an auto theft case. King sniffed around 
for the culprits and then followed a trail 
through four miles of forest. He found 
his men — three of them — in the act 
of stealing another car parked on a side 
road. With four miles of cross country 


feeding him a balanced diet. However, 
if you've been feeding him table scraps or 
dry dog foods, you will have to watch 
carefully the fat content. 

Go easy on winter bathing. It’s inad- 
visable to bathe a dog more than three or 
four times a year under any circumstances, 
since soap and water not only washes 
away the oily secretion under the dog’s 
hair, but also softens the natural hard 
covering on his coat which protects him 
from rain and snow. When washed too 
often, a dog’s coat absorbs water rather 
than repelling it. This is especially danger- 
ous in the winter. 

Except for these few sensible precau- 
tions, there’s actually not much difference 
between the care of a dog in winter and 
in summer. 


a By Art Crockett 
hiking behind him, he did not relish the 
idea of giving chase to an eight-cylinder 
motor vehicle. Without further hesita- 
tion, King hopped right in the auto with 
the thieves and held them there until the 
police arrived. 
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Talented Canine 


By Louise L. Fisher 


AL” is a three-and-a-half-year-old Spaniel and Gordon Setter 

who has recently been offered a movie contract, but it was 
turned down by his master, Major F. J. Torney, United States 
Army Retired, now Justice of the Peace of Bountiful, Utah. 

“Who would walk with me each evening if I let ‘Pal’ go?” 
the Major explained when asked why he didn’t accept the movie 
offer — for Pal certainly has every right to be in the movies. 
There is scarcely anything he wouldn’t or couldn't do, that is, 
if the Major asks him. 

To name his many achievements would cover the page, but 
his greatest accomplishment is playing the piano. He plays 
“boogie-woogie” and Chopin — and how he plays them! It's 
really amazing. People come from everywhere to see him per- 
form and the children of the town adore him. At the school 
playgrounds, Pal will teeter, slide down the slide, or play football 
with them, and he can catch a ball with the best of them. 

Situated just ten miles from Salt Lake City, the Major often 
drives to the beautiful Utah metropolis and there, walking with 
Pal, people continually stop him to ask if this is the talented 
dog who brings so much happiness to the children of Bountiful, 
and to all who see him. 

It is not unusual to see Pal pick an individual from a group 
and give him his royal salutation, a kiss, from the master, for 
the Major has told him to kiss Mr. So-and-so, and, of course, 
Pal follows orders. 

Colors may not mean a thing to most dogs, but not so with 
Pal, that is, when it comes to shoes, anyway. If it’s tan ones the 
Major asks for, Pal brings the tan ones; if it’s black, the black 
ones come from the closet. And, mind you, if it’s the left one 
he wants, it’s the left one that Pal brings; or the right, if the 
Major wishes it. 

When night comes, Pal kisses his playmate “Fluff,” the gray 
Persian cat, also belonging to Major Torney, then climbs on a 
chair, says his prayers and goes to bed. 


Yes, he’s truly quite a pal, and not a bit afraid of his public, 
who love him. 
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Nhe Never Replaced the Pin 


By Mary Peet 


GHE was a pig, pure white in color and named “Jenny.” Her 

eyes surveyed you with a blank stare. But behind those 
eyes thought was going on, for she had something on her mind. 
She knew that up in the north lot there were ears of corn lying 
scattered around. Here in her pen she received only an allow- 
ance of corn; there, if only she could get there, would be 
all the corn that she could eat. And did she like corn! The 
question she was pondering was how she was going to get out 
of her pen to get that corn. 

One day, just before dinner, Dad went to feed Jenny but she 
was gone. The slide door was open. He wondered where she 
was and why Grandpa had let her out. Grandpa arrived late 
for dinner. Dad asked him about the pig. Grandpa said he had 
not let the pig out. As soon as they had finished their noonday 
meal they went to the pig’s pen. There was Jenny sound asleep 
and all the doors were closed. Dad insisted that before dinner 
the pig had not been there and that the slide door had been 
open. Grandpa said that he must have been mistaken, for 
there Jenny was and all the doors were closed. On following days 
Jenny was seen wending her way to the cornfield. Later she 
would be found in her pen with the door shut. Grandpa thought 
that he would watch to see exactly what was happening. This 
is what he saw. Jenny would push the door open with her nose, 
go to the north lot, eat her fill of corn, then return home. As 
soon as she entered her pen she would turn squarely around and 
push the slide door shut. It was late fall, perhaps she did not 
like the chill air which came in through the door. 

Grandpa thought he would stop the daily pilgrimage to the 
cornfield. So he placed a pin behind the slide door. But Jenny 
was not to be fooled. She pulled the pin out, opened the door 
and visited the cornfield as before. She still continued to close 
the door on returning home, but she never replaced the pin. 
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“HELP! ROBBERS, THIEVES, PICK-POUCHES!” 
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Animals 


By Jewell Casey 


Oxen are the symbols of spring and farming. 


THE Chinese reckon time in “cycles of sixty” years, similar to 

the way we count time by centuries. These Cycles of Sixty 
are divided into twelve-year periods, and for each period there 
is a symbolical animal — somewhat like the signs of the zodiac 
in our calendars for the twelve-month periods. 


The Chinese have many interesting popular beliefs concern- 
ing these animals, which include: rat, ox, tiger, hare, dragon, 
serpent, horse, goat, monkey, cock, dog, and boar. Not only 
does each creature have complete power over its particular year 
in the cycle, but it also has power over certain hours in each 
day. For example, the rat — at the top of the list — is in power 
from 11 P.M. until 1 A.M., the ox, from 1 to 3, and on down 
the line, each in its turn rules for two hours out of every twenty- 
four. 


The rat is a symbol of industry and prosperity, due to the fact 
it always secures food, and has the unusual ability of hoarding 
food against famine. Regardless of the fact that in some sections, 
rats are a real menace in the destruction of silkworms, the 
Chinese seldom try to kill one... 


The ox, because of its great service to the farmers, is most 
deserving of being the symbol of spring, and farming. An 
ancient custom of the Chinese was the annual ceremonial 
ploughing at the beginning of the spring season. On this 
occasion the Emperor would hold the ox-drawn plough 
for the opening of three furrows. There is a popular belief 
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that huge bronze images of oxen can dispel evil water spirits, 
and frequently such images are placed along rivers to prevent 
river dragons from destroying dikes at critical points. There 
is also a popular and somewhat strange belief that the ears 
of the oxen are useless, but the animal can hear with its nose! 


The tiger, lord of all land animals, is the emblem of dignity 
and sternness. To Chinese soldiers the tiger is a model of courage 
and fierceness. According to an old legend, ashes from the 
burned whiskers of the tiger will cure many ills, including 
toothache . . . 


The hare, which reputedly lives to an age of 1,000 years, is 
the symbol of long life. It is believed that at the age of 500 
years the hare turns white, is accepted as a servant of the genii, 


. and taken up to live in the moon where beneath a cassia tree 


it compounds drugs of immortality . . 


The dragon, mythical creature, is lord of all water creatures — 
just as the tiger is lord of land animals — hence the dragon 
and tiger are believed to be the two great forces of the universe. 
Supposedly there are nine species of dragon and each specie is 
used as a decoration in the place corresponding with its out- 
standing trait. The dragon is symbol of vigilance, the famous 
Nine Dragon Spirit Screen in the Imperial Palace was supposed 
to have kept all evil spirits away from the Emperor .. . 


The serpent, generally known as the “long worm,” is the 
symbol of evil and cunning. However, one is seldom killed 
because of the belief throughout China that fairies, elves, and 
demons can take on the disguise of the “long worm.” 


The horse, symbol of speed and perseverance, also comes in 
for its share of superstitious beliefs. For example, the wart-like 
growths above a horse’s knees, known as “night eyes,” enable 
a horse to see in the dark. Using the skull of a horse as a pillow 
is a cure for insomnia. The seventeenth century description of 
a good horse follows: it should have ears like willow leaves; a 
tongue like a two-edged sword; tail like a comet; neck like a 
crowing cock, and its mane should be soft and have 10,000 hairs. 


The goat, “hill-sheep” to the Chinese, is symbolic of retired 
life. 


The monkey, although symbol of trickery, is feared and re- 
spected by people who are either ill, or those who are unsuccess- 
ful in business. It is believed that if properly treated, the monkey, 
which controls all hobgoblins, will keep other misfortunes from 
coming one’s way. 

The cock, supposedly able to change quickly into human 
form and capable of bringing either good or evil upon people, 
is the bird of fame. When appearing with the peony in decora- 
tions, the cock indicates riches and honor. As a fire preventive, 
a picture of a red cock is fastened to the wall of a house. The 
early-morn crowing of a cock frightens away ghosts. 


The dog is most valuable to the Chinese as a guard for the 
premises. The appearance of a strange dog at one’s doorstep 


is considered a good sign, as it supposedly foretells the coming 
of wealth. 


The wild boar, symbol of the wealth of the forest, in reality 
destroys instead of bringing wealth. In the regions where there 
are Buddhists, boars are given full protection, no matter how 
much damage they do to crops and food supplies of the villagers. 
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Gets Lost 


By Ina Louez Morris 


UDDY Bearskin” is to “Mr. Blue,” 
what the widow Clancy is to Uncle 
Oliver. The springer can’t live in peace 
with the little cocker, and apparently, he 
can't live without him. This fact became 
apparent one morning, not so long ago, 
when Mr. Blue went in search of his pal, 
got lost, and was scared out of his wits. 

It all came about when the feud which 
had been festering between Buddy Bear- 
skin and “Oleander,” the neighbor's Per- 
sian cat, came to a head. For a long time 
they had been growling insults at each 
other through the fence, and then one 
day, Oleander caught Buddy in the alley, 
and the battle was on. 

Dog and cat were of about the same 
size, but Oleander had the advantage in 
agility and long claws, and sporting or 
not, he meant to make the most of a long- 
delayed opportunity. By turning the gar- 
den hose on the combatants full force, I 
managed to put a stop to the brawl, but 
not before Oleander drew blood in half 
a dozen places. 

“At your age,” I told him, as we drove 
pell-mell to the hospital, “you should 
know better than to tangle with a full- 
grown Cat.” 

After a cursory examination, the vet- 
erinarian recommended that the little dog 
remain in his care overnight. Reluctantly, 
I agreed, and returned home with a lump 
in my throat and an all-gone feeling in 
the pit of my stomach. 

Mr. Blue sensed that something was 
wrong, his eyes followed me in mute 
anxiety as though asking, “Where is 
Buddy? What did you do with my pal?” 

“In the hospital,” I told him, but of 
course he didn’t understand. Presently, 
he began searching the house. He wanted 
out; he wanted in. He whined; he howled. 

For diversion, I took him to the park, 
but without Buddy, he found no joy in 
exploring new fields. 

At last, I gave up trying to entertain 
him and we came home — I, to begin 
dinner, he, to lie in a dark corner, head 
on paws, watching with mournful eyes. 

Somehow, we got through the long 
evening, but Mr. Blue’s gloom was so 
contagious, that at nine o'clock we locked 
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up and went to bed. 

As a special favor, we gave Mr. Blue 
the run of the house. From time to time, 
we heard him pacing up and down, his 
claws making a clicking sound on the 
uncarpeted hall like dangling shoelaces. 

I don’t know about the others, but I 
Spent a most uncomfortable night and 
when the six-thirty alarm sounded, I was 
first out of bed. 

I thought it strange that Mr. Blue 
was not waiting at the bedroom door — 
stranger still when a search of the house 
failed to disclose his whereabouts. 

At that moment, Uncle Oliver sum- 
moned us to the guest room. “He went 
out there,” he said, pointing to a torn 
screen. 

“Well, he won’t have gone far,” my 
husband said, so we looked on the front 
porch, in the garage and back yard. No 
Mr. Blue! 

By this time we were really concerned 
and our whistles and calls brought sleepy- 
eyed neighbors to their windows to ask 
what was wrong. 

“Mr. Blue’s gone,” was all we could 
tell them, and each of us, taking a car, 
went in search of him. 

It was not yet quite light, and every 
bush was a Mr. Blue — every bit of rub- 
bish, piled against a curb, our poor, 
mangled pet. 

I came to a street where pepper trees 
formed an irregular tunnel. Down its 
twilit length I saw what I thought might 
be our dog, but at that distance and in 
that light he was no more than a dark 
shape without detail — unrecognizable. 
As I speeded up, he passed out of sight 
in someone’s front yard. 

Parking the car, I rounded the house, 
climbed over the back hedge and startled 
a woman who was hanging out clothes. 
And no wonder, for my uncombed hair 
was standing on end and I was still wear- 
ing my sleeping pajamas under a coat. 

“I’m looking for a dog,” I explained. 
“A blue springer.” 

“He went that way,” she said, pointing. 

When I saw Mr. Blue again, he was 
in the middle of an intersection, terrified 


and completely confused by the cars 


“Mr, Blue” seemed to be asking, “Where's 
Buddy?” 


which were whizzing past him to the 
right and left. 

Something about fools and angels 
flashed through my head as I wove in 
and out of speeding cars. Then, I had Mr. 
Blue by, the collar and little by little was 
leading him to the safety of the curb. 

Jack and Uncle Oliver were waiting 
with glum faces when I returned with 
the runaway. 

“Where did you find him?” they both 
asked at once. 

“In the middle of an intersection,” I 
snapped, suddenly conscious of my attire. 
“And it’s a wonder we both weren't 
killed.” 

With that, I left Mr. Blue in their care 
and went to dress. A few minutes later 
I was ready for the street. 

“What gives?” Jack boomed. “How 
about breakfast?” 

“Yes, and where do you think you're 
going at this time of the morning?” Uncle 
Oliver demanded. 

“To the hospital to fetch Buddy,” I told 
them. “One more day like the one just 
passed and I'll be ready for a straight 
jacket.” 

Buddy, who is as proud as he is pug- 
nacious, refused to be carried into the 
house, and his entrance, when he got 
‘round to making it, was that of a swag- 
gering hero home from the wars. 

Then followed such a demonstration 
of joy and affection as I'd never seen 
before or since. Mr. Blue groaned and 
moaned in his ecstasy. He washed Bud- 
dy’s face; he rolled and he tumbled, and 
all the while his stub of a tail was beating 
a smart tattoo against his hind quarters. 

As for Buddy, the little sprig, his re- 
action was one of unqualified boredom. 
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A Dog Passed By 


By Edna L. Bishoff 


ye was he going? From where 

had he come, that big dog in the 
brown shaggy coat? He passed by but 
what a difference his presence made. 

There had been a storm of lashing 
wind and heavy rains and the little creek 
that flowed through the ravine in the park 
was a small torrent until debris clogged 
the culvert and stopped the flow of water. 
Then the little creek had swelled until 
the water crept up the sides of the ravine 
to a depth of thirty feet. Only the tips 
of the willows at the creek were visible. 

All the neighbors went to look but the 
children stayed to play. By dinner time 
only Jimmy and Danny Holms, ages six 
and four, were 

Mr. Smith was on his way home and he 
saw a big brown dog trotting along ahead 
of him. The dog was a stranger in the 
neighborhood. 

There was a cry and a splash and Mr. 
Smith looked over the hedge into the park 
just as Danny went out of sight in the 
water. Mr. Smith ran for the opening in 
the thick hedge but the dog heard the cry 
and a flying leap carried him over the 
hedge and into the water. When Mr. 
Smith got there the dog was coming out 
of the water with Danny held securely by 
the seat of his small trousers. 

“Good dog!” said Mr. Smith. 

He started home with Danny as soon 
as the little boy got his breath and the 
dog followed. 

In the meantime, Jimmy burst in upon 
his father and mother with the words 
“Danny fell in the water.” The frightened 
parents rushed toward the park but at the 
gate they met Mr. Smith with Danny and 
the dog. 

Explanations were quickly made and 
the big dog accepted their praise with 
calm dignity. Then he shook himself vig- 
orously and trotted away. 

“I am going to buy that dog if I can,” 
said Mr. Holms. “Who owns him?” 

“T don’t know. I never saw him before,” 
answered his neighbor. 

Mr. Holms whistled to the dog, but the 
big fellow kept right on going and soon 
turned a corner. When Mr. Holms got 
to the corner the dog was gone. And 
gone for good. He was never seen again. 
He just passed by, but he left happiness 
in the Holms house and perhaps in the 
Smith home as well. Mr. Smith could 
not swim. 
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Covered Barometer 


By Charles L. Evans 


oe contented character sunning him- 

self and washing his paws in the above 
picture is indicating to many people that 
the sun will not be shining in a few hours. 
These people will tell you that when a 
cat washes its face with its feet, which 
have been first moistened with its tongue, 
rain is approaching. If, while engaged in 
this task, the cat puts its feet over the 
crown of its head, a storm is very near. 
Such a belief exists in England and the 
United States. Another old English saying, 
however, informs us that when Puss wipes 
her face over her ears it is a sign of fair 
weather. This belief, too, may be found 
in the United States. 

In some parts of the world it is believed 
that cats can actually influence weather 
conditions, but they are used merely as 
barometers in most places. These beliefs 
are not quite so foolish as they may seem 
to us in this era of science. For example, 
one idea which is based upon sound phys- 
ics is that cats with their tails up and hair 
apparently electrified indicate an approach- 
ing wind. It is true that a brisk wind sets 
up an electrical state in the atmosphere 
which could possibly affect such a sub- 
stance as cat’s fur. This may make it 


possible for a cat to receive a premonition 
of the wind by way of static electricity 
before ‘the air movement reaches it. Cats 
often claw tree trunks and table legs just 
before a violent change from fair weather 
to bad. 

One may find dozens of old proverbs 
dealing with the relationship of cats and 
the weather. One which comes from Ger- 
many states that “If the cat is basking in 
the sun in February it must go again to 
the stove in March.” There is much truth 
in this, since settled spring weather does 
not arrive until March or sometimes later. 

In New England a cat scratches a fence, 
washes its face in the parlor, or looks out 
of the window before a shower. The in- 
habitants of seacoast towns in this area 
say that the cat is raising a wind if it tears 
at cushions or carpets. If the cat sneezes, 
scratches a table leg, or sits with its tail 
to the fire, it is warning of an approaching 
change in the weather. The direction in 
which the wind will blow is indicated by 
the way the cat’s tail points when it sharp- 
ens its claws or washes itself. 

Just for the fun of it, keep an eye on 
your cat's activities to see how often he 
correctly predicts tomorrow’s weather. 
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By Alan A. Brown 


1)°5 your canine friend beat a hasty 

retreat for the back door when you 
sit down to play the piano? Or, does he 
snuggle up close to your feet while you 
play a bit of Beethoven — or does he like 
“boogie woogie”? 

And what is his favorite instrument? 

Perhaps you haven’t paid much atten- 
tion to dogs’ tastes in music, but others 
have. Modern psychologists, investigators 
of animal behavior, and just ordinary dog- 
lovers, contribute to this survey on the 
reaction of dogs to musical stimuli. 

In the distant past, animals of all kinds 
were always endowed with a love for 
music. Archeologists have unearthed or- 
naments, friezes and knick-knacks with 
representations of animal musicians there- 
on. Oddly enough, despite the fact that 
the dog was probably the first animal to 
be domesticated — even before the ox — 
canines are conspicuous by their absence 
from the company of these animal music- 
makers. On these ornaments is such an 
assortment of musicians as the pig, hare, 
donkey, cat, goat and others. 


But, if the ancients didn’t appreciate 
the dog’s high intelligence, we are cer- 
tainly atoning for their oversight. 

There is an abundance of observations 
of the dog’s response to music. Scientists 
who have tested this canine aptitude 
mention, in the first place, that certain 
musical notes always cause dogs to howl. 
Why? Well, one investigator suggests 
tht howling is the dog’s way of playfully 
imitating the music. He denies that it 
represents the dog’s distaste for music. 
The dog who accompanies the piano with 
mournful wails, he argues, is often not 
compelled to listen to the music, but 
comes into the room voluntarily. 

This is supported by another report of 
a dog who accompanied his master’s voice 
with howls which approximated the pitch 
of the singer's tones. Mention is made, 
too, of a dog who could run the scale in 
tune, and one dog who was trained to 
sing agreeably, “My Heart It Sings at 
Eve,” by Mozart. Romanes, the great ani- 
mal authority, wrote that he had a terrier 
who sang along with him. 

These, however, are the reports of adult 


After you have read this article reflect o 
dog, cat or other animal, reacts to music. T? 
tioned. Then write us of your experiences wit 
help materially with your information in det 
controversial matter.—Editor 


investigators who set up certain conditions 
in order to determine how dogs react to 
music. One student of the subject es- 
chewed this method. 

This investigator went instead to a 
group which he could be certain would 
report on the musical likes and dislikes 
of dogs as observed under normal, habitu- 
al conditions. He engaged in correspond- 
ence with boys and girls in various parts 
of the country, and asked them whether 


their dogs liked music. ] 
The score was 13 to 8 in favor of the | 
“likes.” Of the 13 which were reported 


as having a place in their hearts for mu- 
sic, six seemed to be sufficiently discrimi- 
nating to show preference for the better 
class of ‘music. Here are some excerpts 
from the correspondence: 

A girl from Tennessee wrote: “When 
I would be practicing, my little dog would 
come into the room, sit down beside the 
piano, and was a very attentive ‘audience.’ 
He seemed to enjoy every note of the 
pieces.” Said a girl from Texas: “This 
little puppy would lie on the porch by 
the open door and listen to my playing 
on the piano. When I would pause he 
would prick up his ears, raise his head, 
and look through the screen at me. And 
when I commenced again, he would lay 


his head back down and sleep content- 
edly.” 


“Dandy,” pet of Efrem Kurtz, conductor of 
the Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra, 
plays duet with his master. 
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flect on how your pet, whether it be a 
sic. Try some of the experiments men- 
es with your pet and music. You can 
in determining what has long been a 


This dog had a sense of discrimination: 
“When I play, my puppy begs to be taken 
“up in my lap. There she will listen quite 
content through the soft parts; but when 
“I play loud she makes known her dis- 
pleasure by jumping down and running 
off.” 

Here's the other side of the picture: 
“We had a dog who would protest every 
time I played the piano. After a short 
time he seemed to have become used to 
it, but he never showed any signs of liking 
music.” 

In this study of dogs’ reactions to music, 
made under normal circumstances, the 
preponderance of “likes” may be due to 
the owners’ anxiety to discern more than 
ordinary signs of intelligence in their 
pets. The findings are nevertheless de- 
pendable. 

In a similar study it was noted there 
were great individual differences in the 
responses — but there was no doubt 
“that dogs have excellent ability not only 
to respond to tone, but to discriminate 
small differences in pitch and tonal fre- 
quency.” 

Dog music-lovers also have their likes 
and dislikes in the matter of musical in- 
struments. Robert E. C. Stearns, scientist 
and naturalist, who collected many anec- 
dotes on dogs and music, mentions one 
dog who loved to hear the concertina, 


Richard Paige, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany tenor, singing a duet with a musical 
dog, “Pudgy.” 


Wide World Photo 


Diana Dee of Louisville, Ky., accompanies her dog, “Kayo,” on her harmonica. 


and another who had a violent dislike 
for the accordion. A third dog could 
listen to the organ all day. 


One family had a dog named “Ben,” 
a smart dog who knew almost everything. 
Ben was passionately fond of piano mu- 
sic; it silenced the wagging of his tail, 
and you could see his pleasure reflected 
in his eyes. But no sooner would a har- 
monica be played than he would howl 
and give short, ferocious yelps. 

Stearns draws the following conclusion: 
“Many of the sounds which by man are 
regarded as musical and agreeable may 
not produce an agreeable impression upon 
dogs, but may have an annoying effect 
upon them, as the monotonous, attenuat- 
ed and irritating hum of the mosquito, 
the filing of a saw, or the riveting of a 
steam boiler, with its rasping and tumult- 
uous clangor, have upon us.” 

Now, let's get back to the opening 
question: How does your dog react to 


music? If you haven’t already done so, 
perhaps this collection of information 
will stimulate investigation in this direc- 
tion. 

If you are a musician, get to work on 
your instrument while your dog is around. 
Play softly and sweetly, then loud and 
jazzy. Play harmony, then discord. Play 
high notes, then low notes. Run up and 
down the scale. 

If you don’t play, turn on the radio. 
Let your dog hear different types of musi- 
cal programs, concert and jazz, vocal and 
instrumental. Set the volume control at 
different levels. 

It is more than likely that when you 
get together with your friends and com- 
pare observations, your notes will disclose 
marked differences in perceptions and 
receptivity of the dogs for music. Which 
is as it should be. Dogs, by and large, 
mirror the likes and dislikes, emotions 
and reactions of their human masters. 
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By Margaret E. Schirmer 


ON afternoon in August, I noticed a 

little girl coming down the street 
pushing a doll carriage. When she drew 
near I recognized Linda Terry. She was 
anxiously watching the carriage for some 
reason — and a good reason it was, too. 
Instead of her nice large doll, her carriage 
was filled with puppies, four, to be exact. 
They needed watching, you will agree, if 
you know restless puppies — for they 
might roll out at any moment. However, 
these little fellows seemed rather pleased 
and contented to be moving along and 
for the time being, they seemed to have 
forgotten that they were motherless. That 
was just the reason Linda was taking them 
up town with her — she wanted them 
to forget their sad plight. She could not 
bear to hear them crying for the mother 
who had been killed in a highway accident 
the night before. 

Poor “Wabbles,” the mother, was a 
rather unusual dog in many ways. She 
was a beagle and the day of her death, 
she had gone over to a neighbor's house. 
There she scratched on the door until the 
lady of the house appeared. Wabbles 
then sat up on her hind legs with her 
front paws folded in a manner that she 


Gone Away 


Our house is very quiet today— 
No little dog to romp and play, 
Or come to sit beside my chair— 
His ball and doll in fun to share. 


No eager form on flying feet 

To meet his mistress down the street; 
Or with his happy, loving grace 

To bring the smiles into her face. 


His toys I’ve gently put away— 

All undisturbed I'll let them lay 

‘Til stinging hurt has eased awhile 
And | can look at them and smile— 
Rememb’ring just the brighter side; 
Unselfish love exemplified, 

Obedience, courage, patience dear— 
The joy he brought while he was here. 


The house is very still today— 
Our little “Shad” has gone away. 


—Alice McBryde Marsh 
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was taught to ask for food. It was imme- 
diately forthcoming and Wabbles, with 
the food in her mouth, trotted toward 
home to share with her new offspring. It 
was while on such a trip across the high- 
way that she met her death. Her little 
ones at home could not understand why 
she did not return but Linda and the 
family were told what happened by a 
neighbor. 

To be sure they were grieved over the 
loss of Wabbles, but to see those hungry 
puppies whining for their mother was 
even more grievous to them. However, 
Linda’s sympathy took a practical turn. 
She immediately thought of a plan to 
help the babies. She provided herself 
with several bottles and nipples. Then 
she asked her little neighbor and pal, 
Corinne Gex, to assist her in feeding the 
puppies. Of course, this did not appease 
them altogether, for they were lonely for 
their mother. So Linda had to try to meet 
that situation, also. Naturally, her new 
pets became attached to her and wanted 
to follow her everywhere she went, even 
up town when she did errands for her 
mother. 

Realizing they were yet too small and 


Aerial Mariners 


| Cautious mariners, many insects 

that ordinarily take advantage of 
favoring air currents to aid their flights 
are cautious when winds blow strong. 

Again, like the mariners, the insect 
sailors of the skies do not, as a rule, like 
calms. When the air is still there are 
relatively few insects at altitudes of from 
200 feet up. This fact was noted by the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine in a long series of pioneer airplane 
flights in which insects were trapped under 
all conditions of weather and at all alti- 
tudes up to more than 15,000 feet. 

The boll weevil, whose air migrations 
have been of great practical interest to 
cotton growers, was typical of the many 
insects that favored navigation in light 
breezes of not more than five to six miles 
an hour. This weevil travels with the 


Here is Linda with one of the orphaned 
puppies. 


young to venture across the highway, 
Linda thought of a scheme to meet the 
situation. She converted the doll carriage 
into a “puppy” carriage. It was an inter- 
esting sight to the neighbors to watch 
Linda passing by each day with her doll 
carriage filled with dogs. And we thought 
it most commendable in her to do such 
a kind deed and to be so thoughtful of 
her animal friends. And you may be sure 
that when the dogs reached the age where 
they were independent of special care, 
Linda found good homes for them — and 
their misfortune changed to good fortune, 
through the kind heart of a little girl. 


Use Air Currents 


wind when it can, and in calm weather 
its flight is likely to seem aimless, some 
weevils going in one direction and others 
in another. In strong winds the weevils 
tend to hug the ground and there are few 
in the air except in severe winds when 
the sweep of the gale may force some of 
them high aloft and hold them helpless 
in the blast. 

In mild breezes insects are more numer- 
ous at fairly low altitudes — from 200 to 
500 feet. In mountainous regions the 
upward sweep of winds passing over the 
range is known to carry butterflies, grass- 
hoppers, and spiders to great altitudes. 
Some butterflies and other insects migrate 
in spring and fall, and depend on gener- 
ally favoring winds to aid their flight 
northward in spring and southward in 


fall. 
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The twins and Lassie at play after school 
hours. 


| ASS’ arrived the first day of school, 

September 1947, with two weeping 
children, Kenneth and Clayton Sibley 
(twins). Of course, with forty new chil- 
dren and many mothers we had no room 
for a dog. Thus, Lassie was told to go 
home in no uncertain terms and the door 
was shut tight! 

As the days went on, the twins were 
shy and unhappy, and Lassie still con- 
tinued to come and whine at the door. At 
last, we decided to let Lassie come into 
the Kindergarten after we saw how friend- 
ly and lovable she was on the playground. 


Out of every war comes a long column 

of immortal heroes. Many tales are 
related about the men and women who 
accomplish great deeds of valor in the 
service of their country, but comparatively 
little is said of the heroes of the K-9 corps. 


“Chief,” a seven-year-old part shepherd 
and part police dog, has received almost 
all the decorations his government could 
bestow upon him. He was twice cited by 
the President of the United States for his 
heroic feats during the war. 

He personally killed 172 Japs on 
Okinawa, saved the lives of 19 American 
soldiers and was instrumental in the cap- 
ture of three Jap machine gun nests. 
During one of the American attacks on 
a Jap machine gun nest, a Jap rifle was 
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and the 


By Mary C. Desrosiers 


So, one bright October morning, when 
the twins arrived with their friend, Lassie, 
she was welcomed into the room. She 
adjusted very well to Kindergarten life 
and was so anxious to come to school that 
it made Kenneth and Clayton want to 
come, too. They became very proud of 
her and began to tell everyone about their 
dog. Lassie liked school so much that the 
twins wondered why, and soon they found 
that Kindergarten was an interesting place 
with many activities. 

Lassie followed the daily program right 
through. She sat with the group for story 
hour, enjoyed the music and often would 
sit in front of the Victrola and cock her 
head and listen; and sometimes she would 
take part in the rhythmic activities. 

During rest period Lassie was a great 


swung on the dog, striking him on the 
right side of his head and breaking down 
the right ear. He carries a flop-ear on 
this side today, but this is the only visible 
sign of his war record. 

Chief was one of the first of the famous 
World War II dogs to receive training. 
He went with the army to the Aleutian 
Islands and helped to rout the Japs from 
Attu. From there he went to the South 
Pacific areas to complete his service. At 
the close of the war, Chief was returned 
to his owner, near Bronough, Missouri. 
That man, however, was forced to go to 
Arizona for his health, and Luther O. 
Frederick, of near Jasper, Missouri, ob- 
tained the unusual animal. 

He has adapted himself well to his new 
home, where he is treated almost as if 
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RECORD OF PROGRESS 


Messace to Paren 
The 


ts 
purpose of this procress report is to give a written summary ef sour -sild’s 
growth in skills, knowledize, attitude: rested 


Dorman Schoo! (Date) 


This report is for weeks. 


Lassie is kind and considerate and plays easily 
with the group. 

She is especially interested in enyone sho has 
@ lunch and is very keen in finding it. 

She is always prompt for classes tut mms not 
ade much progress in learning to read or write. 

She assumes her share of responeibility in the 
@are of the room by lapping up spilled silk, ‘ 
Lassie is dependable ami takes very good care 

of Clayton and Kenneth, 


Lassie’s first report card after entering 
grade one. 


help to the teacher. She would roll over 
on her back and sleep. It looked so invit- 
ing that the boys and girls would do the 
same thing. 

We enjoyed Lassie and we hope she 
enjoyed being with us, and the twins 
found their adjustment much easier after 
Lassie’s enrollment. 

Lassie was assigned to first grade and 
was the only member of the class wearing 
a big pink bow. She comes every day and 
the children consider her one of the quiet- 
est and most polite pupils in the room. 


By Thomas Walker 


he were one of the family. He eats at the 
table, where his food is placed before him 
on dishes. Oh, yes, his table manners are 
extraordinary. When he is finished, Chief 
never asks for a second helping. Politely, 
he excuses himself and leaves the table. 

He must have clean water in which to 
bathe, and he prefers bath salts. During 
the summertime, he demands ice water 
to drink. He doesn’t eat foods, such as 
milk, that might soil his whiskers. 

Chief, today, is calm despite his experi- 
ences. He never barks, but growls deep 
in his chest. He pays no attention to 
anyone except his own family. 

Yet, with all of his idosyncrasies, Chief 
has a certain dignity that is very unusual 
in a dog. It is noticed immediately by 
people who visit the Fredericks. 
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Eighty-second Annual Report 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1949 


wr our eighty-second annual report 

we are more than pleased to be able 
to tell our members and friends that our 
Society has done even more for animal 
protection than ever before. The ever- 
increasing development of our branches 
and shelters has materially augmented 
the work of our agents. In every part of 
the Commonwealth these workers have 
aided animals in distress and investigated 
complaints of cruelty. In stockyards, rid- 
ing schools, pet shops, and elsewhere our 
officers have examined literally hundreds 
of thousands cf animals to insure kind 
treatment and well being. 

Some forty-five thousand animals were 
treated in our Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital and our Rowley Memorial Hos- 
pital in Springfield and almost 2,000 cases 
were treated at our Martha’s Vineyard 
shelter. This is, indeed, a great work in 
alleviating suffering among our animal 
friends and we hope to keep this work 
forever on the increase as long as we are 
financially able. It must be noted how- 
ever that our two hospitals, alone, show 
an actual deficit of $137,000. 

It has been only through the invalu- 
able help of our many friends that we 
have been able to carry on. To them goes 
our deep appreciation. Surely, without 
such aid, we should not have been able 
to Cafry On our activities. 

A detailed statement of the work of 
our prosecuting officers in Boston and in 
our several branches follows: 


REPORT OF CHIEF PROSECUTING 
OFFICER FOR THE ENTIRE STATE 


L. Willard Walker, Chief Officer 


Complaints investigated ........ 2,523 
24 
Horses, injured or unfit for service 
—humanely put to sleep ...... 340 
Horses taken from work ........ 80 
Small animals, injured, diseased 
or unwanted, humanely put to 
Pi placed in homes ....... 4,425 
Animals returned to owners .... 1,081 
Ambulance calls ................ 11,796 
Animals inspected at stockyards . 758,024 
Cattle, swine, sheep, humanely put 
Ambulance mileage, Boston ..... 47,627 
Kept under constant inspection 
Slaughter-houses ............. 80 
Poultry slaughter-houses ...... 83 
Pet shop and chain stores .... 82 
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ANIMALS TREATED IN BOSTON 
HOSPITAL DURING 1949 


10,059 
18,795 


ANIMALS TREATED IN SPRINGFIELD 
HOSPITAL DURING 1949 


3,998 
11,412 
1,719 
SUMMARY 
Total cases treated in Boston .... 28,854 
Total cases treated in Springfield 15,410 
44,264 
Cases in Hospital since opening, 
Cases in Dispensary since opening, 
1,085,357 


METHUEN SHELTER 
Joseph E. Haswell, Superintendent 


1. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 


Ambulance trips for lost, stray 
or unwanted small animals ._ 1,798 


Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ......... 348 
(humanely put to sleep) .... 3,694 

Average number of horses cared 
for (per month) ............ 14 

Horses (humanely put to sleep) 15 

Small Animals Buried at “Hill- 

15 

Reserved Lots ............. q 


PITTSFIELD 
T. King Haswell, Prosecuting Officer 


1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ........ 3,917 


3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 


Ambulance trips for lost, stray 
or unwanted small animals . 2,273 


Small animals (returned to 
39 
(placed in homes) .......... 216 
(humanely put to sleep) .... 4,146 

Horses (humanely put to sleep) 5 
(taken from work) ........ 

4. Prosecutions 1, Convictions ... 


SPRINGFIELD (OFFICER) 
Charles Marsh, Prosecuting Officer 


1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 


2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 


On investigations only ....... 16,092 
At Stockyards and abattoirs .. 31,654 
17,105 
3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 
or unwanted small animals .. 115 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ......... 19 
(humanely put to sleep) .... 179 
Horses (taken from work) .... 23 
(humanely put to sleep) .... 14 
4. Prosecutions 6, Convictions .... 2 


SPRINGFIELD (HOSPITAL) 
1. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 


or unwanted small animals 1,877 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ......... 2,230 
(humanely put to sleep) .... 10,243 
Total animals handled ....... 13,005 
14,116 


NEW BEDFORD 
Charles E. Brown, Prosecuting Officer 


1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ........ 502 
Abattoirs and stockyards 987 
1,155 
2,644 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 
or unwanted small animals . 1 
Small animals (returned to 
(humanely put to sleep) .... 9 
Horses (taken from work) .... 1 
(humanely put to sleep) .... 5 
3. Prosecutions 8, Convictions .... 2 


ATTLEBORO SHELTER 

William J. Lees, Shelter Manager 
ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 

Ambulance trips for lost, stray 


or unwanted animals ...... 534 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ......... 168 
(humanely put to sleep) .... 1,904 


BROCKTON SHELTER 

Herbert Liscomb, Shelter Manager 
ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 

Ambulance trips for lost, stray 


or unwanted small animals . 385 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ......... 135 
(humanely put to sleep) .... 3,463 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


HYANNIS 
Harold G. Andrews, Prosecuting Officer 


1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ....... 1,170 


3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 


or unwanted small animals . 588 
Small animals (returned to 
2 
(humanely put to sleep) .... 1,014 
Horses (taken from work) .... 
(humanely put to sleep) .... 2 
4. Prosecutions 1, Convictions .... 0 
WENHAM 
John T. Brown, Prosecuting Officer 
1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ........ 3,707 
Abattoirs and stockyards ..... 241 
3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 
or unwanted small animals . 109 
Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ......... 59 


(humanely put to sleep) .... 
Horses (taken from work) .... 25 


(put to sleep) ............. 11 
4. Prosecutions 6, Convictions .... 6 


WORCESTER 
Harry C. Smith, Prosecuting Officer 


1. CASES ; Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ........ 2,519 


Abattoirs and stockyards and 
railroad yards 
Auctions 
Total 

3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Small animals (placed in 
homes) 


2 

Small animals (humanely put 
63 
Horses (taken from work) .... 3 
(put to sleep) 2 
4. Prosecutions 73, Convictions ... 13 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
W. D. Jones, D.V.M., Prosecuting Officer 


1. CASES Number 
Complaints received (investi- 
2. ANIMALS INSPECTED 
On investigations only ....... 134 
Abattoirs and stockyards ..... 15 


3. ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 
Ambulance trips for lost, stray 


or unwanted small animals .. 43 
Small animals (returned to 
15 
(placed in homes) .......... 81 
(humanely put to sleep) .... 340 


Horses (humanely put to sleep) 1 


ANIMALS TREATED IN MARTHA’S 
VINEYARD HOSPITAL DURING 1949 


Heoapital cases ................... 542 
1,399 
210 
Treated outside Hospital (large 

March 1950 


NANTUCKET SHELTER 
Ernest S. Lema, Jr., Shelter Manager 


ANIMAL RELIEF WORK 


Complaints received (investi- 

Animals inspected (investiga- 
47 

Small animals (returned to 
(placed in homes) ......... 5 
(humanely put to sleep)... . 267 


Horses (taken from work) .... 2 
(put to sleep) 


Chief Officer’s Report 


AFTER reading the foregoing statistical 

tabulations of the work of the So- 
ciety’s Humane Officers for the past year, 
it seems only necessary to point out that 
in most instances the figures represent a 
substantial increase over our work in the 
previous period. It is evident, also, from 
these reports that every section of the 
Commonwealth is receiving the watchful 
attention of our full-time representatives. 


Women’s Auxiliaries 


OUR grateful appreciation goes to our 
various Auxiliaries, whose help dur- 
ing the year has been considerable. These 
outstanding groups of women have con- 
tinued their important work of augment- 
ing the efforts of various branches and 
their endeavors have lightened the burden 
which we otherwise would have felt. 


OFFICERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 
for 1950 


Chairman of the Board 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


President 
DR. ERIC H. HANSEN 


Vice-President 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 
Honorable Leverett Saltonstall, U. S. Sen- 


ator 

His Excellency Paul A. Dever, Governor 
of Massachusetts 

Honorable John B. Hynes, Mayor of Boston 

Honorable Daniel B. Brunton, Mayor of 
Springfield 

Honorable Joseph W. Martin, Jr., House 
of Representatives 

Ex-Governor Channing H. Cox, Boston 

Ex-Governor Percival P. Baxter, Portland, 


e. 

Appleton, Miss Maud E., Boston 

Balch, Mrs. Edith W., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Bartlett, Miss Bess B., Lynn 

Bolton, Charles K., Shirley 

Booth, George F., Worcester 

Burgess, Thornton W., Springfield 

Caldwell, Miss Louise W., Dorchester 

Chambers, Mrs. Percy, Southern Pines, 
N.C. 

Cheever, Mrs. G. J., Springfield 

Coleman, Sydney H., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Conant, James B., Pres., Harvard University 

Cornell, Miss Katharine, Martha’s Vine- 
yard 

Crossman, Mrs. Howard A., Hampton Falls, 


Downey, Walter F., Boston 

Ellis, Mrs. Dwight W., Springfield 

Fitzgerald, Hon. John F., Boston 

Friend, Mrs. Victor A.. Melrose 

Godbeer, George H., Fitchburg 

Kemp, E. F., Somerville 

Kindel, Mrs. Charles M., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Orcutt, William Dana, Boston 

Peirce, Miss Charlotte, Boston 

Ravenscroft, Mrs. M. D., Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

Schrafft, W. E., Winchester 

Schurr, Burlingham, Holyoke, Mass. 

Sears, Miss E. R., Boston 

Shearer, Miss Mary B., Baltimore, Md. 

Thayer, Mrs. Ezra R., Boston 

Upham, Miss E. Annie, Dorchester 

Whiting. Mrs. William. Holyoke, Mass. 

Younglove, Wm. K., Fitchburg 

Younglove, Mrs. Wm. K., Fitchburg 


Secretary: WILLIAM A. SWALLOW 
Treasurer: WILLIAM H. POTTER, JR. 
Asst. Treasurer: EUNICE C. PICKETT 

Dir. of Education: ALBERT A. POLLARD 


Counsel: PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY 
& STOREY 


Asst. to the Pres.: J. ROBERT SMITH 
Natl. Field Secy.: JOSEPH P. MOONEY 


Executive Committee 


DR. ERIC H. HANSEN, (é€z-officio) 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT 
STANWOOD K. BOLTON 
EDWARD G. FISCHER 

JOHN R. MACOMBER 

WILLIAM H. POTTER, JR. 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


John R. Macomber, Director, First Boston 
Corporation 

Charles G. Bancroft, Attorney, Trustee and 
Corporation Official 

Charles E. Spencer, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board, First National Bank of Boston 


Directors of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


Dr. Francis H. Rowley, Chairman of the Board 
Dr. Eric H. Hansen, President 

William Dana Orcutt George F. Booth 
Charles G. Bancroft Thornton W. Burgess 
John R. Macomber George H. Godbeer 
Walter M. Kendall Edward G. Fischer 
Stanwood K. Bolton Charles E. Spencer, Jr. 
Hon. Channing H. Cox Victor A. Friend 
Hon. Percival P. Baxter William H. Potter, Jr. 


Honorary Members 


Miss Ann Vogt Barnett, Delta, Pa. 

W. E. Bromage, Sutton, England 

Lyndesay G. Langwill, Edinburgh, Scotland 
Mrs. Sigmund Leve, Chestnut Hill 

Mrs. Grace D. Proctor, Fitchburg 
Charles Rowland Johns, London, England 
Mrs. Dudley P. Sanford, New York, N. Y. 
Miss Edith Ward, London, England 

Mrs. M. Ida Young, Longmeadow, Mass. 
Hon. Bernard L. Sullivan, Chelsea, Mass. 
Edwin H. Nichols, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Miss Constance L. Abbott, Andover, Mass. 
Miss Mildred Carlson, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Theodora Jones, Newton Highlands, 


Mass. 
Miss Gracie Fields, England 
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4,852 
579 
7,950 
= 


American Humane Education Society 


REVIEW of the activities and work 
of the American Humane Education 
Society during the year 1949 immediately 
brings to mind that significant changes in 
our teaching staff have come about that 
really mark the end of an era. The ter- 
mination of long periods of service ended 
July first with the retirement of F. Rivers 
Barnwell of Fort Worth, Texas, and John 
W. Lemon of Ark, Virginia, who served 
as teachers and field representatives re- 
spectively for thirty-four and twenty-six 
years. Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee’s 
thirty-five years as teacher and field rep- 
resentative in the State of Georgia ended 
with her retirement on December thirty- 
first. A break in an association of such 
long duration always comes regretfully, 
and their many friends have, by letters 
and spoken words, told them of their es- 
teem. It would be difficult to measure 
how much suffering and neglect of ani- 
mals has been averted because these good 
people, during the decades, have appealed 
to the higher nature of literally hundreds 
of thousands of girls and boys in their 
formative years. Neither will it be pos- 
sible to estimate their contribution to the 
problem of better inter-racial relation- 
ships and the good of mankind. Undoubt- 
edly, each had days of discouragement 
and despair, but, nevertheless, carried on 
loyally, winning new support for the ful- 
fillment of our purposes. It would take 
too long in this report to record the real 
gains made by them in so many places 
for the betterment of conditions for ani- 
mals, and for men, women, and children 
as well. With their retirement something 
has departed — something indescribable, 
but nonetheless felt by all of us who 
must carry on. What effect it will have 
remains to be seen, but their example of 
fidelity and high purpose should strength- 
en us all with new enthusiasm and zeal. 
An annual report deals with the hap- 
penings and events of a single year, but 
to have real meaning, it must be corre- 
lated with the past and projected into the 
future to help us understand our aims 
and purposes. Basically, Humane Educa- 
tion concerns itself with the education of 
the community in the proper care and 
protection of animals and for a humani- 
tarian outlook on all aspects of human 
living. Any program of education requires 
properly trained teachers and subject mat- 
ter of suitable content, scientific, rather 
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than sentimental. During the years our 
society has been fortunate to have on its 
staff many teachers who fulfilled these 
requirements. If it had not been so, the 
schools on whom we depend largely for 
contacts with children would have politely 
refused the services we have made avail- 
able. And yet, the effectiveness of our pro- 
gram is wanting in one respect; we have 
had to spread our efforts so thin to meet 
the demands made upon us. Last year 
with one full-time and six part-time teach- 
ers, 395 schools were visited, reaching over 
112,000 children, and 1,825 Animal 
Clubs and Bands of Mercy were formed. 
In the schools, 96,614 pieces of literature 
were also distributed. In addition, 225 
talks were made to over 27,000 adults, and 
by actual count 91,724 leaflets were dis- 
tributed throughout the country in re- 
sponse to a large, daily correspondence. 
Bear in mind these were single talks il- 
lustrated usually with pictures and films 
and had, of necessity, to be presented in 
general terms for an introduction of ani- 
mal life and its relationship to Society. 
For thousands of other children even this 
opportunity is denied, and reliance must 
be placed on the literature in the field 
to help develop attitudes of justice and 
a reverence for life. 

For some time we have felt that much 
more could be done in a series of lessons 
rather than the single assembly talk. 
Naturally, fewer schools could be visited 
in a given time, but interested classroom 
teachers might likely correlate Humane 
Education in their teaching because of 
this experience. Thus, new classes of 
children in succeeding years would ulti- 
mately benefit, with this new interest on 
the part of teachers. With the encourage- 
ment of over forty superintendents of 
schools, twenty school systems in sur- 
rounding towns of Boston have been se- 
lected for a series of five lessons, and let- 
ters received are most enthusiastic. It is 
our hope that many of these school super- 
intendents may recommend that these 
courses be continued by having the town 
or other agencies subsidize them. If this 
should come about, this additional revenue 
could be used to add to the number of 
teachers on our staff and thus reach an 
increasing number of schools. 

Our poster contest is as popular as 
ever, and again over five thousand posters 
were received. Each one is carefully 


judged, and large numbers are placed on 
exhibition in Jordan’s and Filene’s store 
windows, as well as on the walls of our 
auditorium. 

Plans are being made for a day camp 
at our farm in Methuen, in addition to a 
day and night visit to several private 
camps in Massachusetts and southern New 
Hampshire this coming summer. Every 
week, in addition to the radio programs, 
“Animaland” and “The Animal Club of 
the Air,” groups of Girl and Boy Scouts 
visit our hospital and listen to a short 
talk and enjoy animal films. 

Letters from Dr. Weltner are enthusi- 
astic about the progress of Humane Edu- 
cation at Oglethorpe University in the 
Rowley School of Human Understanding. 
We are also gratified that the Department 
of Public Instruction of Harrisburg, 

ennsylvania, has asked for our ideas for 
a mew course of studies emphasizing 
Humane Education on the junior and 
senior high school level. 

With inevitable changes in the world 
and in education, we seek to adopt the 
program of Humane Education to the 
changing times and conditions. We have 
confidence that cruelty can best be pre- 
vented through education of our children. 
Our greatest need is for funds to provide 
additional teachers, and in support of our 
contention, I quote from a superintend- 
ent’s letter just received: “It is clear to 
me your present, unusual efforts will bring 
lasting results in the area of kindness 
to animals.” 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, 
Director of Education 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
FOR 1950 


Chairman of the Board 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 


President 
DR. ERIC H. HANSEN 


Vice-President 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 


aes Leverett Saltonstall, U. S. Sen- 
ator 


His Excellency Paul A. Dever, Governor of 
Massachusetts 


Honorable John B. Hynes, Mayor of Boston 


Honorable Daniel B. Brunton, Mayor of 
Springfield 


Honorable Joseph W. Martin, Jr., House 
of Representatives 


Ex-Governor Channing H. Cox, Boston 


Ex-Governor Percival P. Baxter, Portland, 
Me. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Baldwin, Mrs. M. W., Sioux City, Iowa 
Barton, Mrs. Bolling, Pikesville, Md. 
Beebe, Ethel Fairmont, New York, N. Y. 
Boyce, Aline J., Woodstock, Vt. 

Clarke, Miss Frances E., New York, N. Y. 
Craven Richard C., Kinderhook, N. Y. 
— Mrs. Howard A., Hampton Falls, 


Dow, Mrs. E. C., Chicago, Il. 

Downey. Walter F., Boston, Mass. 

Fdge. Mrs. C. N., New York City 

Everitt. Mrs. Ellen Knapp, Escondido, Cal. 

Frederick, Mrs. O. F., Santa Monica, Cal. 

Friedrichs, Charles W., San Francisco, Cal. 

French, Marie, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Johns. Charles R., London, England 

Kindel, Mrs. Charles M., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Krahl, Mrs. Dorothy F.. Chicago, IIl. 

Orcutt. William Dana, Boston 

Peck. William R., Holyoke, Mass. 

Phillips, William T., Philadelphia. Pa. 

Pottenger. Miss Mary O., Springfield. Mass. 

Rathom, Mrs. John R., Providence. R. I. 

a Mrs. M. D., Santa Barbara, 

al. 

Schrafft. W. E. Winchester, Mass. 

Smith. Effie E., Belvedere, Cal. 

Sweeney, Mrs. Frank, East Haverhill, Mass. 

Weltner, Dr. Philip, Pres., Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity, Ga. 

Wentzel, Dr. Wm. F. H., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Whiting, Mrs. William, Holyoke, Mass. 


Secretary: WILLIAM A. SWALLOW 
Treasurer: WILLIAM H. POTTER, JR. 
Asst. Treasurer: EUNICE C. PICKETT 

Dir. of Education: ALBERT A. POLLARD 
Counsel: PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY 
& STOREY 


Asst. to the Pres.: J. ROBERT SMITH 
Natl. Field Secy.: JOSEPH P. MOONEY 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
John R. Macomber, Director, First Boston 
Corporation 
Charles G. Bancroft, Attorney, Trustee and 
Corporation Official 


Charles E. Spencer, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board, First National Bank of Boston 


Directors of the American Humane 
Education Society 
Dr. Francis H. Rowley, Chairman of the Board 
Dr. Eric H. Hansen, President 

William Dana Orcutt Hon. Percival P. Baxter 
Charles G. Bancroft Edward G. Fischer 
Walter M. Kendall Charles E. Spencer, Jr. 
Stanwood K. Bolton Victor A. Friend 
John R. Macomber William H. Potter, Jr. 


Honorary Members 
Mrs. Julia M. Baldwin, Chicago, Il. 


Miss Louise de St. Hubert Guyol, New 
Orleans, La. 


Louis Pareja Cornejo, Quito, Ecuador 

Mrs. A. D. McDaniel, South Tacoma, Wash. 

Ex-Governor A. V. Donahey, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Lyndesay G. Langwill, Edinburgh, Scotland 


Deceased Friends 


Who Remembered Our Societies 


The following left bequests or annuities 
to the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals or to the 
— Humane Education Society in 


Hulda M. Anderson, Worcester 


Eva C. Brown, Malden 
Minnie L. Brown, Hopkinton 


March 1950 


Police horses retired to our Rest Farm. Officer William B. Dooley says goodbye to two 


pals, while Dr. W. D. Jones and Superintendent Joseph E. Haswell inspect their new 
charges. 


H. Marion Campbell, Marblehead 
Carrie E. Carne, Natick ~ 

Susan E. Choate, Salem 

Violet Grace Clarke, New London, Conn. 
Ida M. Coote, Boston 

Nellie N. Cowles, Hartford, Conn. 
Evelyn Weston Curtis, Beverly 

Elizabeth L. Daniels, Pittsfield 

Kate K. Davis, Marlborough, N. H. 
William A. Davis, Malden 

Mabel Elliott Day, Provincetown 
Gertrude B. De Wolfe, Providence, R. I. 
Ida J. Dulles, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hanora Eaton, Springfield 

Frank S. Faulkner. Spokane, Washington 
Abbie C. Fosgate, Keene, N. H. 


Josephine Proctor Fuller, Milton 
James A. Harris, Milton 

Nellie E. Haskell, Otis 

Frank C. Hoyt, Fitchburg 

Leonora L. Hughes, Everett 

Nina M. Hunt, San Francisco, Calif. 
Forrest M. Jenkins, Dorchester 
Anna A. Koralewsky, Dorchester 
Maude P. Kragee, West Stockbridge 
Olive P. Leach, Newton 

Bertha R. Lewis, Milton 

Effie Lord, Center Ossipee, N. H. 
Helen A. Melledge, Londonderry, N. H. 
Matilda L. J. Mock, Halifax 
Margaret J. Morrison, Dexter, Maine 
Constance Morse, Brookline 
Elizabeth B. Newbert, Brockton 
Florence D. Orr, Taunton 

Lillian Seavey Osgood, Cambridge 
Caroline G. Plant, Florida 

Hattie Riley, Aurora, Ill. 

Frances B. F. Salter, Milton 

George H. Schultz, Hopedale 
Margaret C. Starkey, Revere 

Alice Caroline Tilden, Brookline 
Emiline E. Torrey, Roxbury 
Augustus Weiscopf, Brookline 

Eunice A. White, Williamstown 
Agnes W. Williams, Duxbury 

Eva Edgar Wright, Brockton 


Meetings Attended 


OCTOR G. B. Schnelle, Assistant 
Chief of Staff of the Angell Memo- 
rial Animal Hospital, attended a three- 
day meeting of the Ontario Veterinary 
Association, held at the Chateau Laurier, 
Ottawa, in January. His topic was “Ra- 
diology in Diagnosis in Small Animal 
Practice,” and he took part in a round- 
table discussion on new advances in small 
animal practice. 

Dr. Schnelle also spoke at a joint meet- 
ing of the Arkansas, Tennessee and Mis- 
sissippi Veterinary Associations, held in 
Memphis, Tennessee. The topics there 
were the same as in Canada. 

Doctor David L. Coffin, pathologist, 
presented “Newer Developments in Lep- 
tospirosis and Certain Other Infections of 
Dogs,” at the Western Connecticut Vet- 
erinary Medical Society in Westfield, 
Connecticut, in January. His talk was 
illustrated by lantern slides, and he held 
an exhibit and a round-table discussion. 

Among points covered was that lepto- 
spirosis is primarily a disease of dogs, and 
that most cases pass from dog to dog. 
The rat is not an important factor in the 
spread of ordinary canine leptospirosis. 
Most cases of leptospirosis attack the kid- 
ney of the dog. Consequently, nephritis 
is a common sequel. Many dogs develop 
this nephritis years after they have had 
the acute attack. Leptospirosis is prob- 
ably the most common cause. 
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Photo by San Francisco Call-Bulletin from International 


“Gala,” the Cat-Loving Collie 


By Pearl Lunt Robinson 


UR tri-colored collie, Sir Galahad, 
Gala for short, has had many pleas- 
ant experiences with cats. The first was 
“Hazel,” a stray Maltese with hazel eyes. 
Gala had never seen a cat before Hazel, 
but the two became fast friends in short 
order. Though extremely affectionate, she 
would sometimes chew at the great dog’s 
fur, yanking it out by the mouthful. 
When she had gone far enough the collie 
would push her aside with his nose or 
raise one big paw and bring her down 
with a thump. 

Lying close, they often washed each 
other while washing themselves; the small 
tongue licking rapidly, the large one, 
slowly and steadily. They slept side by 
side, and when it became necessary to 
part with Hazel, Gala was disconsolate. 
(Later, Hazel became a father, but the 
feminine name survived even this experi- 
ence.) 

Two years passed before the advent of 
“Splash,” another stray kitten who took 
Gala not only as a friend but as a mother. 
The mother role seemed to embarrass 
Gala but he submitted while Splash, with 
the bubbling purr of the nursing kitten, 
kneaded and burrowed and nuzzled into 
the shaggy side. After such a session she 
would wash her face carefully, like any 
well-mannered animal at the close of a 
meal. 
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When Splash became a mother, the 
versatile Gala played father to the little 
brood. The nursery, a high cardboard 
carton, stood inches above him, but by 
persistent stretching and leaning he wore 
the cardboard down until it fitted his neck 
like a halter. From this vantage point he 
could rearrange the babies with a push 
of his nose. He washed the kittens care- 
fully, lifting them by the scruff of the 
neck to turn them on their backs. 

Once or twice Gala seemed unhappy 
over his inability to enter into the joyous 
give and take of milk. His frustration 
came out in low growls. Generally, how- 
ever, all went smoothly. He would baby- 
sit for long periods while Mother Splash 
stretched her legs. 

When the kittens were introduced to 
the yard and took over the garden, Mother 
and Gala stood guard. If a kitten roamed 
too far, cat and dog together, herded him 
into the fold. On the day they all learned 
to climb, the four kittens taking to the 
same pole at once, climbing, or going 
recklessly into reverse, Splash refused to 
share Gala’s barking concern. She sat 
apart, looking smug, and, I thought, al- 
together fulfilled. 

Gala has, on several occasions since we 
have lived in New Hampshire, played the 
gracious host to cats visiting from Had- 
dam, Conn. 


Winner In Poster Contest 


AN article which appeared in the Haver- 

hill Gazette, (Mass.) tells of an in- 
teresting exhibit which was held recently 
at the Bradford Junior College, when 
Francesco C. Carbone, of Haverhill, ex- 
hibited paintings, drawings and sculpture. 
The article stated that Mr. Carbone first 
became interested in drawing in the Fox 
and Burnham grammar schools, and while 
there won several prizes in State - wide 
Poster Contests, sponsored by the MAS- 
SACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS. He later continued his art 
education at the Museum School of Fine 
Arts, in Boston, and also studied in Italy. 


PHOTO CONTEST 


In a search for “story-telling pic- 
tures,” we are announcing our annual 
photographic contest to end June 15, 
1950. 

Cash prizes amounting to $95 and 
ten additional prizes of subscriptions 
to OUR DUMB ANIMALS are offered 
for clear, outstanding photographs of 
wild or domestic animals and birds. 

The contest is open to all, either 
professional or amateur, but entries 
will be accepted only from those who 
have taken the photographs. 


PRIZES 
First Prize ....... $25.00 
Second Prize ..... 15.00 
Third Prize ...... 5.00 


Ten $3.00 prizes 
Ten $2.00 prizes 


Write to Contest Editor, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston 15, Mass., for 
further details. 


Blotters 


Order your blotters for 
Be Kind to Animals Week 
May 7 - 13, 1950 

The regular price is $1.00 a hun- 
dred, but if you wish a special im- 
print, with name of your Society, 
there is an extra charge. Write for 
prices. 
American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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“WITH ANIMAL FAT ADDED” 
Kennel and Laboratory Tested 


Another New Value in 


WIRTHMORE DOG FOOD 


Wirthmore Dog Food now contains A. P. F. Supplement (Animal 
Protein Factor), which includes Vitamin B:: and other vitamins 
suspected to be part of the A. P. F. Another added insurance for 
sufhcient growth and development of your pups. 


Buy Wirthmore Dog Meal and Pellets from your local 
Wirthmore Feed Store, and ask for the new Dog Book- 
let and A.P.F. Circular. Write us if we can help you. 


CHAS, M. COX CO.,— 177 MILK STREET, BOSTON 9, MASS. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital, should, nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,” 
as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the property of that Society and is 
conducted by it. 

FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and 
advice will be given gladly. 


TOUREEN 
BOARDING KENNELS 


Specialists in 
PLUCKING, TRIMMING, BATHING 
AND CONDITIONING 
under veterinary supervision 
Telephone — STadium 2-8197 
1274 Soldiers Field Road 
Brighton 


BOOKPLATE 


“Copy Cat” and “Tiny” 


Special design for Animal lovers, 
showing cat and dog. 

25 bookplates 


180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 


1949 BOUND VOLUME 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Now is the time to place your order 
for the 1949 bound volume of Our 
Dumb Animals. Very attractive in its 
red cloth binding, with gold letters, 
it contains informative articles and 
stories on nature and animal care, 
and appealing verse, 240 pages, with 
approximately 200 story-telling pic- 
tures. 

If you have not had your 1948 
bound volume, please let us hear 
from you soon, as we have only a 
few copies left. 


Price — $2.00 each 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2.00 
Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.00 


The annual meeting of our two Societies will be 
held Tuesday, February 28, 1950. 


NOW - Greatly Improved 
by ) 
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Pictures 


Photo, Childhood Reflections, Inc. 


i HIS month we are offering our readers a real bargain. For two 

dollars, we will send a year’s subscription of Our Dumb Animals 
and a full set of ten outstanding, story-telling pictures, one of which is 
pictured above. 


These pictures are just right for framing for the home or office and 
are ideal for use in the schools as seat work material. Each picture 
measures about 8” x 9” and is printed on heavy coated paper 11” x 12”. 


Furthermore, we shall be glad to send the magazine and pictures 
either to the same address or different addresses, whichever you choose. 


In other words, if you are already a subscriber, but would like the 
set of pictures for yourself, you have only to give a gift subscription to 
a friend, a school or a library and request the picture set be sent to you. 


Just fill out the blank and send it with $2.00 to Our Dumb Animals. 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. We will do the rest. 


ORDER FOR SUBSCRIPTION AND PICTURE SET 


| enclose my check for $ . ....... Please send magazine and pictures as indicated below: 


Subscription to the following address: 


PICTURE SET to the following address: 
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